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eſtabliſhing new channels of induſtry, 
Succeſsful exertions give courage to the 


ſpirit of invention ; the ſciences flouriſh; 


and as jt Fs and phyfical powers of 
man increaſe, new methods of improve— 
ment become practicable, which in an 
earlier ſtate of ſociety would have ap- 
peared viſionary and.abfard. 

Who among the Ancients would have 
liſtened to the ange ſcheme of writing 
books with ſich rapidity that one man 
by this new art ſhould perform the work 
of twenty thouſand amanuenſes ! What 
philoſopher would have given credit to 
the daring project of navigating the wid- 
eſt oceans? or _adwaied the aſtoniſhing 
effects of gunpowder ? or even ſuſpected 
the uſeful and extended powers of the 
ſteam engine , which have 
changed the courſe of human affairs, 
and of which the future effects can 
ſcarcely yet be conjectured ! The men 
of thoſe carly ages, in the confidence 
of their own wiſdom, might have derided 
them as impoſlible, or rejected them as 
unneceſſary, But to thoſe who enjoy 
the full effect of theſe and numerous 
other inſtances of ſucceſsful invention, 
it ſurely becomes a duty to reaſon upon 
different principles, and to exert 
means in their power to give effect to 
the progreſs of improvement. 'To point 
out the cauſes which impede this pro- 
greſs, and to invite the public to join in 
effectually removing them, is the pur- 


poſe of the preſent addreſs. 


THE ſlowneſs with which improve- 
ments of every kind make their way into 
common uſe, and eſpecially ſuch im- 
provements as are moſt calculated to be 
of general utility, is very remarkable; 
and forms a ſtriking contraſt to the ex- 


treme avidity with which thoſe unmean— 


ing changes are adopted, which folly and 
caprice are continually bringing forth and 
ſending into the world under the auſpices 
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of faſhion, On the firſt view of the ſub- 
Jeet it appears very extraordinary that any 
perſon ſhould neglect or refuſe to avail 
himſelf of 4s, invention or contrivance 

hi. mn, which is evi- 
dently calculated to facilitate his labour, 
and increaſe his comforts, But when 
we reflect on the power of habit, and 


conſider how difficult it is for a perſon 


even to perceive the imperfections of in- 
ſtruments to which he has been accuſ- 
tomed from his carly youth, our ſurpriſe 


will be very much dimi- 
niſhed, 

Lure Yany other circumſtances 
which are unfavourable to the introduc- 
tion of improvements. The very pro- 
poſal of any thing new carries with it 
ſomething offenſive ; — ſomething that 
ſeems to imply ſuperiority; and cven that 
kind of ſuperiority preciſely, to which 
mankind are leaſt diſpoſed to ſubmit. 
There are few who do not feel aſhamed 
and mortified at being obliged to learn 
any thing new, after they have for a long 
time been conſidered, and been accuſ- 
tomed to conſider themſelves, as profi- 
cients in the buſineſs in which they are 
engaged joawd Their awkwardneſs in their 
new apprenticeſhip, more eſpecially when 
they are obliged to work with tools with 


which they are not acquainted, tends - 


much to increaſe their diſlike to thei- 
teacher, and his doctrines. | 

To theſe obſtacles to the introduction 
of new improvements, we may add the 
innumerable miſtakes, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, committed by workmen who 
are employed in any buſineſs which is 
new to them, and which perhaps they 
neither underſtand nor approve ; and, 
what is ſtill more to be feared, thoſe 
alterations which workmen in general, 
and more eſpecially thoſe who pride 
themſelves on their ingenuity, have an 
irreſiſtible propenſity to make when they 
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are employed in executing any thing 
that is new. How many uſeful inven- 
tions have been brought into difre- 


pute by, what-has-beerepempeallon- 


pounce to the publie-as+rprovements. 


eftzeml Aud the iuſtanceseattearccly 
be nuneraledr rr which both manaic- 
turers. and-theuodd-eblergerhaveoboes 


guid my er 
xalue.ubateuer 


They who propoſe improvements are 
commonly ſuſpected of being influenced 
by intereſted motives; and this ſuſpicion, 
which is often but too well founded, occa- 
ſions little attention to he paid to ſuch 
propoſals by the public. 

Not only ſuſpicion, but jealouſy and en- 


vy have toooften their ſhare in obſtructing 


the progreſs of improvement, and in pre- 
venting the adoption of plans calculated 
to promote the public good. 

The moſt meritorious exertions in #@- 


metag the public proſperity are often 


viewed with ſuſpicion ; and the fair fame 
that is derived from thoſe exertions, with 


jealouſy and envy : and many, who have 


too much diſcernment not to perceive the 
merit of an undertaking evidently uſeful, 
and too much regard for their reputation 


not to appear to approve of it, are e 


very far from wiſhing it ſucceſs, 
This melancholy truth is but too well 


known, and, dee&waaze te-detes ſenſible 


and well- diſpoſed perſons from, g. 
deruardornto the public wiauy—aith plans 


for uſeful improvements, than "all the 
trouble and difficulty that would attend 
the execution of them. 


THESE are the chief cauſes which 
prevent the advancement and reception 
of valuable inventions already made ; and 
theyſallotoperateJagainſt the production 
of ſuch as might be made by ingenious 
men, if they were not diſcouraged by 
ſuch impediments. But there is another 
ſerious obſtacle, which is produced even 
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by the ki ization of ſo- 


ciety, reſulting from thoſe very im- 
provements, From the ſubdiviſion of 
labour which naturally takes place where 
active induſtryand the ſecurity of property 
are eſtabliſhed, it happens that almoſt 
every man becomes confined to ſome 
appropriate occupation ; ſeldom regard- 
ing, or even knowing what may be the 
proceſſes or operations to which the 
material of his trade may be ſubject- 
ed before or after it paſſes through his 
hands. Aud ſtill leſs does he know 
what is performed in other branches of 
trade and manufacture. The acquiſition 
of wealth almoſt totally engages the at- 
tention of individuals thus employed. 
Hence thoſe vain pretenſions to ſupe- 
rior excellence, that ſcorn of improve- 
ment, becauſe improvement ſuppoſes pre- 
vious imperfection, and thoſe earneſt en- 
deavours at ſecrecy and monopoly; in 
addition to which there is a natural fear 
of riſque, which deters men from enter- 
ing upon new undertakings, of which 
they are not qualified to form a judg- 
ment. It cannot, therefore, be won- 
dered, that the generality of manufac- 
turers ſhould poſſeſs neither the know- 
ledge, the inclination, nor the ſpirit to 
make improvements, 

Among the various operators who take 
their ſtations in the great laboratory of 
civil ſociety, there are others who cannot 
be claſſed either with manufacturers or 
merchants, though they perform a great 
and very eſſential part of the general 
work. Theſe men are philoſophers, 
who have devoted themſelves to the 
labour of obſerving, comparing, analy- 
ſing, inventing. The movements of 
the univerſe, the relations and habitudes 
of men and of things, cauſes and effects, 
motives and conſequences, are the powers 
on which they meditate for the develope- 
ment of truth, by thoſe remote analogies 
which eſcape the vulgar mind. It is the 
buſineſs of theſe philoſophers to examine 
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are employed in executing any thing 
that is new, How many uſefal inven- 
tions have been brought into diſre- 


pute by what has-Leonmpempeullon- 
pounce to the 


wrong. 


of-them And theinftanceoeatearecly 
be enumerated rr whe beth mera. 


They who propoſe improvements are 
commonly ſuſpected of being influenced 
by intereſted motives; and this ſuſpicion, 
which is often but too well founded, occa- 
ſions little attention to he paid to ſuch 
propoſals by the public. 

Not only ſuſpicion, but jealouſy and en- 


vy have too often their ſhare in obſtructing 


the progreſs of improvement, and in pre- 
venting the adoption of plans calculated 
to promote the public good. 

The moſt meritorious exertions in @#@- 
Moting the public proſperity are often 
viewed with ſuſpicion ; and the fair fame 
that is derived from thoſe exertions, with 
jealouſy and envy: and many, who have 
too much diſcernment not to perceive the 
merit of an undertaking evidently uſeful, 
and too much regard for their reputation 


not to appear to approve of it, are ten te 


very far from wiſhing it ſucceſs, 
This melancholy truth is but too well 


known, and deeeaaretedetes ſenſible 
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for uſeful improvements, than "all the 
trouble and difficulty that would attend 
the execution of them. 


THESE are the chief cauſes which 
prevent the advancement and reception 
of valuable inventions already made ; and 


ther e the production 
of ſuch as might be made by ingenious 


men, if they were not diſcouraged by 
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ſuch impediments, But there is another 


ſerious obſtacle, which is produced even 
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ciety, Teſulting from thoſe very im- 
provements. From the ſubdiviſion of 
labour which naturally takes place where 
active induſtryand the ſecurity of property 
are eſtabliſhed, it happens that almoſt 
every man becomes confined to ſome 
appropriate occupation ; ſeldom regard- 
ing, or even knowing what may be the 
proceſſes or operations to which the 
material of his trade may be ſubject- 
ed before or after it paſſes through his 
hands: Ad ſtill leſs does he know 
what is performed in other branches of 
trade and manufacture, 'The acquiſition 
of wealth almoſt totally engages the at- 
tention of individuals thus employed. 
Hence thoſe vain pretenſions to ſupe- 
rior excellence, that ſcorn of improve- 
ment, becauſe improvement ſuppoſes pre- 
vious imperfection, and thoſe earneſt en- 
deavours at ſecrecy and monopoly; in 
addition to which there 1s a natural fear 
of riſque, which deters men from enter- 
ing upon new undertakings, of which 
they are not qualified to form a judg- 
ment. It cannot, therefore, be won- 
dered, that the generality of manufac- 
turers ſhould poſſeſs neither the know- 
ledge, the inclination, nor the ſpirit to 
make improvements, 

Among the various operators who take 
their ſtations in the great laboratory of 
civil ſociety, there are others who cannot 
be claſſed either with manufacturers or 
merchants, though they perform a great 
and very eſſential part of the general 
work. Theſe men are philoſophers, 
who have devoted themſelves to the 
labour of obſerving, comparing, analy- 
ſing, inventing. The movements of 
the univerſe, the relations and habitudes 
of men and of things, cauſes and effects, 
motives and conſequences, are the powers 
on which they meditate for the develope- 
ment of iruth, by thoſe remote analogies 
which eſcape the vulgar mind. It is the 
buſineſs of theſe philoſophers to examine 
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every operation of nature or of art, and 
to eſtabliſh general theories for the di- 
rection and conducting of future pro- 
ceſſes. Invention ſeems to be peculiarly 
the province of the man of ſcience ; his 
ardour in the purſuit of truth is unremit- : 
ted; diſcovery is his harveſt ; dame his re- AH 
ward. Yet it may be demanded whe- 
ther his moral and intellectual habits 
are preciſely ſuch as may be calculated 
to produce uſeful practical improve- 
ments. Detached, as he uſually is, from 
the ordinary purſuits of life, little if at all 
accuſtomed to contemplate the ſcheme 
of profit and loſs, - will he deſcend from 
the ſublime general theories of ſcience, 
and cnter into the detail of weight, mea- 
ſure, price, quality, or the individual 
properties of the materials, which muſt 
be preciſely known before a chance of 
ſucceſs can be gained ? Does he know 
them? will he become an operative 
artiſt; or can he make advances of this 
nature, if he do not? Are his motives 
and his powers equal to this taſk ? Sure- 
ly they are not.— The practical know- 
ledge, the ſtimulus of intereſt, and the 
capital of the manufacturer, are here 
wanting ; while the manufacturer on his 
part is equally in want of the general 
information and accurate reaſoning of 
the man of ſcience, 


THERE appear to be but three di- 
rect methods of diminiſhing or removing 
theſe dithculties : 1. To give premiums 
or prizes to the inventors. 2. To grant 


lic attention to the arts, by an inſti- 
tution for diffuſing the knowledge and 
facilitating the general introduction of 
uſeful mechanical inventions and im- 
provements. The firſt already conſti- 
tutes the object of a moſt reſpectable 
Fociety the ſecond farma—pert of the 
law of the land; and the third is now 


as to the conſideration of the pubs 
ic. 
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The two chief purpoſes of THE IN STI“ 
TUTION being the ſpeedy and general dif- 
fuſion of the knowledge of all new and 
uſeful improvements, in whatever quarter 
of the world they may originate; and 
teaching the application of ſcientific diſ- 
coverics to the improvement of arts and 
manufactures in this country, and to the 
increaſe of domeſtic comfort and conveni- 
ence ; theſe objects will conſtantly be had 
in view, not only in the arrangement and 
execution of the plan, but alſo in the fu- 
ture management of the inſtitution. 

In the execution of the plan, the ma- 
nagers have purchaſed, with the approba- 
tion of the proprietors, a very ſpacious and 
commodious houſe in Albemarle-ſtreet, 
where convenient and airy rooms will be 
prepared for the reception and public ex- 
hibition of all ſuch new mechanical in- 
ventions and improvements, as ſhall be 
thought worthy of the public notice; and, 
more eſpecially, of all ſuch contrivances 
as tend to increaſe the conveniences and 
comforts of life, to promote domeſtic 
economy, to improve taſte, or to advance 
uſeful induſtry. 

The, he=perſed working models or 
conſtructions of the full ſize will be pro- 
vided and exhibited in different parts of 
this public repoſitory, of all ſuch new 
mechanical inventions as are applicable 
to the common purpoſes of life. 

Every conſideration unites in ſhewing 

1 es to the progreſs of 
real improvements, to have ſome general 
collection of uſeful mechanical contriv- 
ances, conſtructed on the moſt approved 
principles, and kept conſtantly in actual 
uſe, to which application could be made 
as to a ſtandard; in order to determine 
whether the failure of experiments be ow- 
ing to errors in principle, or to the miſ- 
takes of workmen employed in the con- 
ſtruction, qr to thoſe of the ſervants in- 
truſted with the managemen* of the mas. 
chinery, 
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0 
And How uſeful, would ſuch a repoſi- 


tory be for furniſhing models, and for- 


giving inſtruction to artificers who ma 
be employed in imitating them | Work- 
men muſt ſee what they are to imitate— 


bare deſcription ek=@bhing will not . 
to give them ſaek-precie ideas of 


p whatic-tobedeas, as to prevent tel 


ate error in the execution of thework. 
But this is alſo the caſe with mankind 
in general, and even with the beſt in- 


formed]; for, how great naw that effort of 


the imagination sz which is neceſſary to 
form an adequate idea of what we have 
not ſeen !—Deſcriptions, though they be 
illuſtrated by the beſt drawings, can give 
but very imperfect ideas of things: 


the impreſſions they leave behind=them 


are faint and tranſitory, and ſeldom ex- 
cite that degree of ardour which ought 
to accompany the purſuit of intereſting 
improvements. Something viſible and 
tangible is neceſſary to fix the attention 
and determine the choice. 

This tacit recommendation from a re- 
ſpectable Pablic Inſtitution, where things 
judged worthy of public notice will be 
expoſed to view, muſt evidently tend to 
produce the happieſt effects. The ma- 


nufacturer, as well as the conſumer, will 


become inſtructed as to the real value of 


new objects preſented to view. The ma- 
nagers of ſuch an Inſtitution, «waiſt be 
above all ſuſpicion of intereſted motives ; 
their ſituation in life places them out 


of the reach of the mean jealouſy of 


intereſted competition ; and if, contrary 
to all expectation, the effects of preju- 
dice ſhould, in ſome reſpect or other, be 
directed againſt their laudable exertions, 
a firm perſeverance in their dutics muſt 
at length remove that ignorance which 
alone can give them birth, 

An Inſtitution of this nature is pecu- 


liarly calculated to produce that unity of 


purſuit between manufacturers and men 


of ſcience which is abſolutely neceſſary 


ca 


well 
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for the perfection A the theory as well 
as the practice of all the arts of civilized 


life, The Philoſopher will behold and 
contemplate the prodigious number of 
truly ſcientific experiments, , which are 


hourly performed in the workſhops of 


Ignorant men ; and the Artiſt, by being 
taught to ſeize the general outline and 
connexion of the manual operations by 
which he obtains his bread, may learn 
to ſimplify his often tedious proceſſes, 
and give increaſed value to the product 
of his labours. | 

. The collection and exhibition of mo- 


dels and machines will be rendered 


more effectual in its conſequences by 
detailed accounts or deſcriptions, illuſ- 
trated by correct drawings. Arrangements 
will be made and correſpondences eſta- 
bliſhed for obtaining the earlieſt and beſt 
information reſpecting every valuable 
improvement which may be made either 


at home or in foreign countries. Viſita- 


tions of manufactories, careful examina- 
tions of the proceſſes of the arts, regular 
inveſtigations, with accurate reports and 
regiſters of thoſe operations and proceed- 
ings which may conſtitute the objects of 
inquiry or information, will, no doubt 

afford very intercſting reſults. And Jo 
this growing maſs of inſtruction, the ma- 
nagers will add a library of all the beſt 


treatiſes on the ſubjects for which this 


Inſtitution is eſtabliſhed, as well as thoſe 
publications of academies and journals 
of repute which exhibit the tranſactions 
of ingenious men in every part of the 
world. 


IN order to carry into effect the ſe- 
cond object of the Inſtitution, namel 
teaching the application of ſcience to the 
uſeful purpoſes of life, a lecture room will 
be fitted up for philoſophical lectures and 
experiments, and a complete laboratory 
and philoſophical apparatus, with the ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments for making chemical 
and philoſophical experiments. Men of 
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the firſt eminence in ſcience will be en. 
gaged to officiate in this eſſential depart-- 
ment. 

It may appear neceſſary to give ſome 
ſtatement or enumeration of the ſeveral 


views to which the attention and the 


powers of this Inſtitution will be directed. 
Such an enumeration, if made with only 
a ſmall degree of the preciſion to which 
it is entitled, would graſp at once the 
whole_azganizatien of national induſtry. 
That man muſt labour for his food, and 
defend himſelf from the inclemencies of 
the ſeaſons, the ferocity of wild animals, 
and the ſtill more pernicious operations 
and influence of vice in his fellow crea- 
tures, are the inevitable decrees of Pro- 
vidence! He muſt gat; —he muſt be 
clothed : — houſes, towns, fortreſſes, 
roads, canals, carriages, ſhips, inſtru- 
ments of manufacture, weapons of of- 
fence and defence, the ſubdiviſion of la- 
bour, commercial intercourſe, and poli- 
tical regulation—all theſe muſt be eſta- 
bliſhed. This rapid aſſociation of words 
and ideas, every one of which includes a 
ſcience, for the, arrangement of things 
in the higheſt degree important to man, 
may ſerve, in the preſent ſhort outline, 
to lead the mind to ſome of thoſe objects 
which, nge, muſt 
conſtitute the purſuits of an Inſtitution 
eſtabliſhed for purpoſes ſo great and truly 
dignified. 

But though the extent and importance 
of the various departments from which the 
Inſtitution may derive the means of dif- 
fuling the knowledge of valuable im- 
provements, and teaching the applicationf 
of ſcience to the advancement of manu- 
factures, are too great to admit of an 
comprehenſive enumeration ; and though, 
from the intimate connection of all the 
ſeveral ſubjects of art, it is at preſent im- 
poſſible to give an outline of that arrange- 
ment into which the communications of 


the ſeveral Lecturers muſt ultimately,diſ-,/ I 
poſed axalalues ;j—it) nevertheleſs \foems) / 
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expedient to ſtate the leading topics; with 
a view to aſſiſt the meditations of thoſe 
who may be diſpoſed to enter more mi- 
nutely into the plan of operations to be 
adopted by this Inſtitution. 
The machines and models will afford 
a perpetual ſource of inſtruction. The 
lectures will be more particularly uſcful 
to elucidate and apply thoſe general 
. principles which are only in part, en in ter ll 
particular ſtrudtures. The firſt principles 
of mechanics will be exhibited and ex- 
plained in the ſimple engines called the 
mechanical powers; and to theſe will be 
referred the prodigious variety of tools, 
implements, and engines in common uſe, 
the curioſity and value of which, as well 3 
as the improvements they are capable of, , e 
are but too ſrequently overlooked. Un- PG 
der this head will come the practical ope- 
rations of various arts, and the mutual 
connection between the theory of mecha- 
nics, and the experimental knowledge of 
the materials; requiſiteswhichdo not often 


accompany each other, though of the g A . 
neceſſity. Under the diviſion of General 
Mechanics will be ſhewn the advantages 
we derive from thoſe happy expedients 
which abridge the labour of man in the 
culture of the ground, the preparation of 
ſood and clo{thing, by mills, looms, and © 
other engines, and the improvements,poſ- SZ 
ſible to be made in the wonderful arts of 
writing and printing; the effects of which 
have already carried the intellectual ope- 3 
rations of ſociety to a,pieh they could by « Hee lt 
no other means have attained. PE 
The comprehenſive ſcience of modern 
chemiſtry will be taught and elucidated 
in the ſame ſimple and vs man- 
ner. The proceſſes of the laboratory will 
be employed to diſengage and exhibit 
thoſe ſubſtances which, with regard to 
the preſent extent of our knowledge, are 
conſidered as the elements of other bo- 
dies. Their compounds will be ſhewn, 
and the hiſtory of their connection with 
B 2 
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the ſtruQure of the earth, and their ap- 
plication to uſeful purpoſes, will be ex- 

lained. This elementary knowledge, fo 
deſirable and even indiſpenſable to the in- 
telligent manufacturer, will then be con- 
nected with the great operations of the 
arts and trade. The nature of ſoils, the 
effects of tillage, of manure, and of the 
air and water of the atmoſphere, which 
are eſſential to the product of every ar- 
ticle of conſumption, will firſt preſent 
themſelves as ſubjects of reſearch and 
elucidation. From the firſt produce, or 
raw materials, we ſhall be led to the va- 
rious proceſſes they are made to undergo. 
The making of bread; the brewing of 
beer, wine, and other fermented liquors; 
the diſtillation of ardent ſpirit ; the pre- 
ſervation of animal and vegetable foods ; 
the extraction of ſtarch, farina, ſugar, and 
other valuable articles; the making of 
butter and cheeſe, and numerous other 
arts, afford proper ſubjects for inveſtiga- 
tion, and are, no doubt, ſuſceptible of 
very beneficial improvements. 

Among the more elaborate arts may 
be claſſed thoſe of tanning, dyeing, cal- 
lico printing, bleaching, the fabrication 
of pawaters pigments, crayons, inks, var- 
niſhes, and the like; in many of which 
very rapid advances have tel been 
made, 

The mineral products afford materials 
ſor arts of the higheſt importance to hu- 
man ſociety. How much & our com- 
forts, and how greatly docs the extent 
of our powers in mechanical operations 
and commercial intercourſe, depend up- 
on the tenacity and hardneſs of ſteel, and 
its fingular property of magnetiſm ! The 
ſmelting of mctallic orcs, the caſting and 
compounding of metals, the preparation 
of acids and other uſeful ſalts; the indi- 
ſpenſable articles of mortar, cements, 
bricks, pottery, glaſs, and cnamel, will 
ſhew to what valuable purpoſes the crude 


minerals have been applied;and will bring 
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to recollection no inconſiderable num- 
ber of beautiful inventions of our own 
time and country. 

From the vaſt field of individual ope - 
rations, or ſeparate manufactories, the in- 
quirer will be led to other works of more 
general confideration, which include, not 
only the objects of mechanics and chemiſ- 
try ſtrictly taken, but likewiſe thoſe of 
commercial operation and political eco- 
nomy.. Under this claſs of objects will be 


found, the ſtructure of roads, and form of 


vehicles; the eſtabliſhment of canals; 
the improvement of rivers, harbours, and 
coaſts; the art of war—its engines, mate- 
rials, and edifices; and in particular, that 
firſt object of the civil and military en- 
gineer, the eſtimate of natural powers or 
firſt movers, namely, animal ſtrength, 
wind, water, ſteam, and other elaſtic and 
exploſive ſubſtances. ' The methods of de- 
termining the magnitude of theſe forces 
will be ſhewn, with their application to 
mills and every other engine. The ex- 
hibition of working models will parti- 
cularly diſplay the powers of hydraulic 
machines, and that ſtrikingly uſeful ap- 
paratus the ſteam-engine. 
But, above all, we ſhall find our con- 
templations urged to the phenomena 
of light and heat; thoſe great powers 
which give life and energy to the uni- 
verſe powers which, by the wonderful 
proceſs of combuſtion, are placed under 
the command of human beings, who, 
without their aſſiſtance, would not only 
be incapable of operating on the mate- 
rials around them, but could ſcarcely 
ſupport their own exiſtence. If we could 
for a moment ſuppoſe the privation of 
fire and artificial light, it would follow, as 
an immediate inference, that the greateſt 
E of the globe would ceaſe to be the 
abitation of man. Whether he could 
enſnare or overtake thoſe animals, upon 
whoſe unprepared remains he would then 


be compelled to feed; —whether he might 
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ſtore the fruits of the earth for his winter 
ſupply ;—what might be the phyſical and 
moral conſequences of a ſtate of ſuch de- 
ſolation, may perhaps be conjectured, but 
no eſtimate can ſhew its dreadful magni- 
tude! But if it ſhould be proved, as in 
fact it may, that in the applications of 
fire, the management of heat, the 
duction of light, the ſalutary effects of 
clofthing, the ventilation of our dwell- 
ings, the preparation; of our food, and in 
every other art and manufacture; we do 
not, even now, derive half the advanta 
from combuſtion, which might be * 
tained by a judicious application of the 
inciples already known ; it will readily 
admitted, that theſe ſubjects muſt 
conſtitute a very principal part of the in- 
ſtructions to be conveyed in the Public 
Lectures of the Inſtitution. 
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. - BESIDES theſcourſes of public lec-. 


tures it is propoſeq to admit pupils into 
all or any of the d ments of reſearch 
which conſtitute thqͥ objects of this eſta- 
bliſhment. The inJructions to be given 
to the pupils of the Ini 
as will conftitute a Ppomplete courſe of 
ſcientific education, theoretical as well as 
practical, but variablg according to the 
particular deſignation pf each reſpective 
individual. The congiſeneſs of an in- 
troductory addreſs forbids any ample ex- 
amination of the particulars of this moſt 


uſeful body of inftructiqn. The mathe- 
matical ſciences, as applied to the ſurveys 
of particular diſtricts, og the geography 


of countries and kingdqms; aſtronomy, 
navigation; the conſtruftion and uſe of 
mathematical and oth 
extended application ; the theory, form- 
ation, and uſe of engines and machines 


of all kinds, dynamic, hydraulic, and 


pneumatic, for naval, Military, or civil 
uſe; the natural hiſtory of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; che- 
miſtry, geology, mining ; the proceſſes 
and numerous improvements of manu- 
faftories ;—Theſe are a} few among the 


ſubjects which, in the detail and due ar- 


rangement, will form azſyſtem of uſeful 
education never yet offergd to the Public; 
a ſyſtem calculated to opgn new ſcenes of 
rational enjoyment to men of independ- 
ent fortune, and eminenfy ſuited to give 
increaſed value to the treFſures of nature 
and art which lie negleFted around us. 
Young gentlemen intended for civil and 
military ſervice either at Home or abroad, 
as well as thoſe who are {deſtined to be- 
come manufacturers, engineers, or com- 
mercial men, will here fihd thoſe means 
of inſtruction which have long been 
ſought in vain in the moſe limited eſta- 
bliſkments of private life. IV ho can point 
out the conſequences whep men ſo edu- 
cated ſhall quit their couhtry for its ge- 
neral ſervice, or for the gqvernment and 
regulation of our immenſe f erritorial and 


commercial appendages ? The extenſive 


inſtruments of 
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continent of Thdia, fruitful in every pro- 
duct, the Iſleof Veylon, the Molnecas, and 
other Indian rſIynds abundant in mine- 
rals and other mpſt valuable articles, may 
be conſidered as yet unexplored with re- 
gard to the advaytages they are capable 
of affording undfr the direction of men 
ſo qualified. 

It will not then be neceffary to ſend 
out workmen of very inferior qualifica- 
tions to take charge of eſtabliſhments re- 
quiring mechanjcal or chemical know- 
ledge. Our Weſt Indian colonies offer 
deſiderata equally valuable: and the rich 
harveſt of acquiſiſion in the arts, in trade, 
in local eſtabliſhqents, in the exploring 
and improving opr mines, our agricul- 
ture, and every other department of pub- 
lic induſtry at hom, has already, in part, 
begun to ſhew itſglf, and muſt increaſe 
with a rapidity propprtioned to the growth 
and adoption of he principles of uſeful 


ſcience. 

This very deſiratfie courſe of education 
will be no additionfl expence to the In- 
ſtitution ; but, on the contrary, will add 
to its funds. For many and obvious rea- 
ſons it is propoſed {that the pupils ſhall 
pay an adequate ſun for the expences of 
their inſtruction, yhich, though much 
leſs than could afſprd the ſame advan- 
tages by any moreſconfined ſyſtem, will 
nevertheleſs be mgre than ſufficient to 
defray all charges, befides affording a li- 
beral encouragement to the profeſſors. 

A particular Proſpectus of this depart- 
ment will ſhortly ven. In the mean 
time it may be propet to obſerve, that the 
moral conduct and regularity of behavi- 
our of the pupils, mpre eſpecially thoſe 
reſident in the houſe of the Inſtitution, 
will be under the particular guidance of 
the principal profeſſor, ſubject to the in- 
ſpection of the managers and viſitors; 
and that this eſſential particular, as well 
as their progreſs in the ſciences, muſt, 
from the local fituatiqn of the Inftitu- 
tion, be almoſt conſtagtly under the eye 
of their parents and friqnds. 
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